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ABSTRACT 

Described is an adaptive coaprehensive physical 
education (PE) prograa (funded by Title III in 1968) for 48 severly 
physically handicapped senior high school students In Rochester, New 
York. Program aims are given to be providing a diversified program of 
developmental activities in a friendly environment to increase the 
physical, social, and economic potential of students. Explained are 
10 objectives such as provision for PE activities in at least three 
classes per week regardless of disability. Listed are teaching 
procedures such as budgeting class time for a short preparatory 
session and a long activity period to prevent regressive performance 
leading to frustration. Administrative considerations such as 
parental approval are listed as are desired student outcomes such as 
a greater sense of belonging. The program is said to have been 
initiated in 196^ with 20 students on a limited basis and to have 
been expanded after city school district support and federal funding 
to Include the following iaproveoents! emphasis on the individual 
students' tieeds, a driver education course, art work, attendance 5 
days Instead of 3 days per week, remodeled locker/therapy rooms, and 
additional personnel. Listed are PE activities such as badminton and 
horseshoes, and recreational activities such as golf and camping 
skills* Noted is involvement in program planning of participants such 
as local agencies and PE consultants. Listed is eguipaent such as 
platform mates and walkerettes not normally found in PE programs. 
Reported among student gains are better ability to cope with 
hahdlcaps, greater Independence, a keen desire to improve skills, fun 
in aany activities, pride in success, and interest in athletics 
(several boys volunteered as managers for the varsity team) . (BC) 
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A Comprehensive 
. . Physical Education 

•for the Severely 

Physically 

Handicapped 

Th^re are at Jefferson High School ia Rochester, 
N,Y,, 48 pupils who are severely physically handi- 
capped. This thesis will be devoted to the manner in 
which physical education may be adapted lo meet 
more adequately the physical 'and mental needs of 
these children and hopefully to induce other school 
dislrlcts lo incorporate similar programs. 

"The handicapped child consciously, or otherwise, 
seeks help in minimizing or overcoming his disability 
as well as acquiring a general education. The school 
should strive earnestly and eflectivcly to aid the pupil 
tn accomplishing these goals. In doing so ii must be 
recognized, for instance, thai the general program 
' of physical education is designed for pupils who have 
no reslrictions placed on their activity. Taking cog- 
nizance of this fact, two courses of action commonly 
have been pursued with handicapped pupils. The first 
has been to excuse the child, and the second has been 
lo place hin) in a 'corrective prosram/ Neither course 
of action has been found adequate in lernis of the 
cbilit's total needs or the poienlialilies of the school 
<br mcellng these needs ' 

■ Ar^Mif S; pjftkH. "PhyifAl Eduoiijort lftd Exc<ptlOftaJ ChiW«h." 
Aiipiti thnU^l rrfHCaz/drt. Wu^t ind Broihcfi. N<w York, 1934, 



Program 



Ouf desire at Jefferson was to provide an adequate 
physical education program adapted to the limitations 
of the youngsters. \Vc were not concerned with pro- 
viding a physiotherapy program, although secondary 
outcomes might include physical improvement, but 
rather an actual adapted physical education course 
of instruction which would be pleasant, enjoyable, 
and active within the limits of their handicaps. 

The aim of the program was the same as that of 
regular physical education. ^"Jn adapted physical edu- 
cation, the cfTort is made lo help the student take his 
place in the social atid economic world as a citizen 
who IS respected for his genera! qualities and capa- 
bilities. He is given an opportunity for the fullest 
development of his physical, social, and economic 
poienlialilies In an environment that is friendly and 
informal. In ihis developmental experience he is 
guided by understanding teachers. Under these condi- 
tions he learns how he can earn his place as a member 
of a social group, not trading on his disability, but 
utilizing his abilities. 

*'A1I pupils, regardless of the disability, should have 
an opportunity to participate in social recreation situ* 
aiions. It is believed that if a pupil can come lo school, 
there is some mild form of activity in which he can 

safely engage.*'"^"™ — — ■* 

"The aim of an adapted program is to provide 
through competent leadership, a diversified program 
of dcvclopmenta! aciiviiies, games, sports, and 
rhythms suited to interests, capacities, and limitations 
of students with disabilities who may not safely or 
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succcsslully ^njtogc in muostricictl parlicipalion in 
the vJ|;<uous aclivitics of the t^m-A physical cduca* 
Uo» progrnni/' ^ 

Based on Ihe foregoing iho following objccilvcs arc 
listed: 

1« To provide It pleasant, enjoy able, ond 03 physl' 
€uUy active a program os possible wiihin the 
Umlt$ of tlie sHuicnis' lian<licai>s. There are 
many activicics-somc nn'td, son\c active, -in 
which Iho sludcnl can engage. Fortunaiely the 
activities oHfercd have carry-over vnluc-oncc 
learned, ihe pupil can use ihcm in lalcr life. 
EvaUwtion-^Tho curriculum provided an ac- 
l live program. A variety o{ activities was made 
p ^ available which included physical iraining using 
^ many different lypc* of cquipn^cnufor strength 
devclopmcni; recreational games of ail kinds, 
* and several more active type activities. (See 
. listing on page 20. 

2. To develop to the fullest, and (his tmy be very 
limited^ the physical capacity 0) tfie youngster 
by having him engase in adapted physical edu- 
cation. "The newer ircnd in many schools is 
away from the correction of the physical defect 
by formal exercises and toward the provision 
of Che advantages and opportunities available 
through games and sports activities properly 
supervised atld adapted to the needs of the typi- 
cal student. This newer trend takes the physi- 
cally handicapped individual as he is with re- 
spect for what ho may become^ helps him to 
help himself, and contributes to the better 

> health and cfliciency of the loial individual*** 
Evaluation-^D^xt youngsters have demon- 
strated an improvement in range of motion and 
physical strength In a limited capacity. The 
hope for actual in.provement in condition is 
somewhat guarded; however, retention of status 
quo rather than further loss is an objective well 
within reach and has been maintained. 

3, To promote good mental attitudes and an oittlet 
tor surplus energies, **l*lay with its emotional 
uplift, is as ficcessary as work and leisure for 
the Individual.** * '^ITic principles involved in 
recreational therapy for the mentally ill may 
Wi^ll be used as a preventive for many of the 
so-C illed normal individuals whose drives and 
desires have not been adequate^;/ expressed." • 



• The handiciipped child has the nocUHo bclong> 
to p.chieve success In an endcnvor as does the 
normal child. *'The psychiatrist and the psychol- 
ogist recognize sports and games as ideal out- 
lets for ihe expression of the fundamental 
drives, desires, and urges, whlcl) are often 
thwarted and unexpressed. Play is a necessity 
for relief from the monotony and strain of 
work. The child's usual activity is not suflkient 
to absorb his available energy.** ' 

Evaluation'-'X[\t mental altitude is somc*i 
thing that is difficult to ascertain. However, a 
critical look at the youngsters fron\ the begin- 
ning of the year to the present time will indicate 
a marked improvement in their outlooks on 
life and their surroundings. Their cheerful, 
pleasant attitudes belie the problems that beset 
these children daily. 

4. To provide a complete program so that no chlln 
wotdd be exempt from physical education. The 
program should be set up to include all types 
of activities. It should be adapted and made 
simple in execution so all ambulatory cases 
may participate. Social and quiet games, i.e., 
chess, cards, etc., should be included so heart 
cases will not be eliminated. 

Evaluaiion-M the present lime all 48 chil- 
dren have been scheduled to take gym at least 
three times per week. Many are involved f\vc 
times in the gym program. The activities guar- 
antee something in which every child can par- 
ticipate regardless of disability. Ambulatory 
cases, heart problems, and even youngsters car- 
rying catheters are engaging in some form of 
activity. 

5. To provide activities for fun. The adapted phys- 
ical education program should be instructional; 
however, many activities should be included 
which are played for enjoyment and for the 
social values derived. 

Evaluaiion^SkWh are taught, attention is 
given to muscle tone, but the. primary concern 
in the activities provided is the atmosphere of 
fun. The meeting of all objectives is handled 
with the philosophy (hat improvement of in-^ 
struction is done with the fun vehicle. 

6. To create an attuosphere which will reveal to 
ihe student his strengths and tiothis weaknesses. 

. "A program of adapted physical education 
which Vvili help the individual increase his 
strength/ range of niovemcnt^ if^pfpVt coordi* 



ftalloii and cndiuancc, is rcnclcrSn(j m invalua* • 
ble service. If walking is improvcil, siair climb- 
ing become less of a problem, imU the liimtlrcds 
of daily ads nre acconipti!>hc(l with less fatigue 
and wiih greMcr cfiicicncy, f;nd ihc haisdicappcd 
person experiences a vastly improved total liv- 
ing sllualion. He becomes bss dijpcndenl and 
feels more secure In his ability to meet his own 
needs. An individual progrc^m of carefully de« 
signed developmental exercises, rhythms, 
game$« and sports can contribute a great deal 
toward improving total function.*' ^ 

£v<j/M(jrio/i-Atiention is given exclusively to 
what (he child can do. Hmphasis is provided 
» Jo acllvilies that the younssicr can do with 
success and what he Cc^nnot do is ignored. Areas 
In Ihe school are utilized in allowing ibc child 
to be successful m mastering daily acts of stair 
climbing, Independent motion and n)Ovemenl, 
and becoming more secure in his ability to meet 
h($ everyday needs. 
7. To provide cctMiks as similar to those of (he 
regular program within an adapted philosophy. 
The items included in the orthopedic block 
were set up as muclvas feasible to complement 
(hose In the regular physical education block 
program. For example, when the pupils are 
engaging in soccer during the soccer season, 
the people In the orthopedic program will also 
be in soccer activities. A similar system is used 
In basketball, apparatus, weight training, track, 

' etc. The activity may be of a recreational game 

Aypt as well as group mass play. 

BvaluQihn-^Tne^ provision is njadc whereby 
the student engages in programs similar to those 
of the regular students' activities^ This enables 
the handicapped child to feel that he is a part 
of the school community, so less stigma is at* 
tached to his condition. He is made to feel as 
normal as possible. 
8< To provide an atmosphere for learning rules, 
philosophy^ safety procedures, and health hab- 
\ Us by encouraging physical growth to their 
optimal level The pupil will learn to play within 
the spirit of the rules of (he game ia which he 
ts engaging* He must learn to handle his handi^ 

• eap safely while participating in various types 
of activities. Opportunities wilt arise which will 
enable the teacher to use the technique of incl- 
dental health teaching in regard to pbysic^il con- 
ditloning, ways to improve endurance^ etc. 



' • /iVo/»flf/o/i-Uules» philosophy of Raines, 
safety procedures, and health habits wcro up* 
permost in the minds of participants and teach* 
ers so discipline is maimained and growth In 
spirit is achieved* Many games are from foreign 
iands so some cuUural training is gathered in an 
incidental way, Teachers fmd opportunity to 
provide health training habits as the games 
progress. 

9i To promote good student*teochcr rapport. 
"Rapport involves more than mere cooperati >i 
with the participants and requires that the 
teacher consistently look for ways in which 
he can make the handicapped person feel more 
at ease and comfortable. An out-going role 
must be played by the teacher because the 
handicapped person is not apt to take the lead 
in developing active participation in activities. 
This kind and persuasive manner should have 
no clement of force in it. Patience is the byword 
of the teacher's technique. Time and time again 
the handicapped person may not respond. Per- 
sistent eflorts should be made by the teacher 
In order to secure the proper reactions from 
specific individuals." • 

"The teacher should know all about the stu- 
dent-his disability, his altitude toward it, his 
attitudes toward life in general, his hopes and 
fears. Only under these conditions is the teacher 
in a real position to help. Tlie willingness to 
help must be fortified by the knowledge of how 
to help. Due to varying needs and abilities of 
pupils, the teacher must be able to exercise 
flexibility in carrying out the established pro- 
gram.'* 

£vt3/wflrto/a-Because of the close proximity 
of teacher and pupil, in some cases a one-to- 
one ratio, teacher-pupJl rapport is excellent. 
The teachers actively engage in games with 
pupils. Flexibility, patience, and gentle persua- 
siveness are used as techniques to achieve the 
established desired outcomes of each individ- 
ual class. 

10. To evaluate and grade the progress of pupils In 
order to keep (he parents abreast of their status. 

£vduc?//M-Constant communication ts 
maintained with the home and Jefferson's cen- 
tral orthopedic office to keep parents currently 
informed of their child's progress. A reevalua- 



lion of proefam, ctiiiipnicnl, and physical con* 
ditloh Is ahviiyi uiutcr sonitiny. 
11. To proviile the b\*\^wm^ of o /irt/;/iy, smisfyins 
and wonhwhilc lilc in (Iw ami tnturc 

tor this i^roup, "An orlliopcdic pfO)Ui\n) may 
be the only means available for the liandi- 
capped person lo narrow llio yap wliich exists 
between Jiimscll and others lie wants so much 
10 be like. Kccrcalional sports and ^^aniCiJ are 
invaluable in providing: opportunities for sftlis- 
lying desires basic lo all of us.Tlic potentials for 
belonging, being wanted, and even getting a little 
recognition lie strongly wiihin the recreational 
experience. A handicapped person who can be* 
con\e skilled in an activity valued by his group, 
develops a feeling of adequacy. Jfc acquires 
a status within the group not previously at* 
talned." llicsc outcomes have carryover into 
the handicapped person's life which will better 
enable him to meet other obstacles. 

Bvaluadon—A review of iljc people who have 
been graduated from the program and have 
taken (heir places ir. society will reveal a group 
• of happy, independent, useful citizens v/ho have 
learned to live with their handicaps and have 
made m&ny worthwhile contributions to the 
communliy. 

Procedures and Methods 

The teacher, understandably, is an important factor 
in ihc success of the adapted physical education pro- 
^gf^m/He must be able to translate medical findings 
into desirable activity experience. Mc must have at 
his command an excellent repertoire of the various 
recreational activities which can be called upon for 
use in a flexible situation. The teacher must have the 
desire to give all the lime and eflorl necessary to Jiclp 
the youngsters move toward ihcir goals, overconiing 
the many diflicuUies encountered. Rvon with the best 
background, personality, and willingness, the teacher 
must keep several special methods and procedures in 
mind as insurance for complete success. They are as 
follows: 

1 • Verbal directions should be few and simple but , 
complete. It is undesirable lo have too many 
complex rules and directions to follow. A more 
direct course would be to adapt (l)c activity sim- 
ply but within the spirit of the game so the 
outcome will bo apparent to all participants, 

2. Teacher participation is an excellent leaching 
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device. This technique manifests flself particu- 
larly In the pool. Confidence can be instilled In 
the youngster if the teacher is with him--guid* 
h^g, demonstrating, and being in a sense a part 
of the handicapped person Ininself. 

3, Praise is extremely importt^a in helping the 
handicapped child feel a sense of tmprovemcni. 
Encouragement hi the cfTort put forth will go a 
long way in motivating (he child. It must be 
kepi in mind that perfection in skills is not a 
goal \\\ the orthopedic program. 

4, llie linie altoiled should be budgeted so a mini- 
mum of time is spent in preparation for the 
activity. Practices should be i.hort to enable 
the pupils lo begin the activity as soon as they 
arc ready. U too much time is spent on prac- 
ticing, a regression in performance may occur 
leading to frustration. 

5, New activities should be introduced frequently 
to keep interest and desire at a high level. It is 
imperative not lo let an activity die on its own 
but rather stop it while interest is high so that 
the pupils will want lo return to it at a later 
time. However, wise judgment nujst be con- 
sidered here because the handicapped pupils 
will want to participate in those activities they 
have mastered and can engage in with reason- 
able success. Therefore, it would be advan- 
tageous to return to a skill perhaps with a varied 
or di(Terent approach for repetition and review. 
Take several roads to the same destination. 

,6* There is a definite margin for error and mis- 
lakes thai will be made, Modincalion will have 
to be made and a policy of constant evaluation 
will have to be in cflccl. The teacher must have 
unlimited patience. If an activity does not work, 
the reasons must be analyzed and the aclivily 
modified or perhaps dropped completely and 
replaced with something else. 

7. Each time the handicapped person comes to 
gym is a new day. One can never be sure what 
problems or frustrations have burdened the 
child since the last meeiing/Kis levels and 
plateaus may be frequent and sudden. There- 
fore, the teacher must be continually reslimu- 
lating and rcmotivating the student. 

8. It is desirable to have nil children participating 
in the activity. It must be expected Iha^ the 
youngsters engage in the activities, A child 
will not be babied bul the prodding should be 
gentle with understanding and compassion for 
his diflkullies. 

9. There will be ample opportunity for incidental 



• \ (cichiuf, Irt Ihc area of Iicnilh. Clonnlinoss, diet, 
rc$t fttul sleep, atui care of dcfccls uikI discnxc 
Are amonp the tuples thiU sluiuUI be iiictuclcd. 

10. "Instfuction jniisl bo sIova Ot*lilicrcac aiul prov 
grcssivo. Sninll, soiiuoi^iial, ami coMcroic Mps 
should be followed in presenting material* 
*Makchaslcslo^vly.'"»J 

111 ^'Guidance of these iiuiividuals in many facets 
of their lives becomes a mujor resi)onsibilily of 
the physical education instructor b^vausc tre- 
mendous rapport \% built between cintd and 
teacher. Such activities will be both of a formal 
and informal nature." 

12. ''Grading and evaUiulion should be an objec- 
^ live appraisal of the progress ciicli individual 
)ia$ made in the nltainnicni of class objectives. 
This should be supplemented by a narrative 
report to the .parents of liic child's status and 
progress.**** 

AdnihiMrativc Considcrntions 

In evolving an orthopedic program of this type sev- 
eral problems of an administrative naiurc must be 
laken into consideration and solved^ ai least to a tenv 
porary degree. 

1. Porcittal approval. U is understood that parents 
of ambulatory children arc deeply concerned 
about the types of programs in which their 
children arc engaging. To insure that the pro- 
gram meets with the approval of the parents, 
a letter should be sent to. all concerned before 

^a^child is entered. 

2. Class size. The size of the class will be depend- 
ent upon the nun)ber of handicapped children 
in school. Ic is propor.ed that the pupil-teacher 
ratio would be 5:1. In the aquatic program 
there will be a 1:1 ratio. The use of student 
leaders will aid in meeting this requirement, 

3. Periods per week, ideally the class should meet 
five periods per week. The minimum allotment 
should be two periods per week. 

■ *4. Length, ol periods. The time length should be 
the same as ihosc of the regular class. There 
should be some llexibility ns the pupils must be 
wheeled to and from chus. 
5. Student leadership. Tlie use of students is an 
important aid in the preparation of the children 
for activities. The regular students can be ob- 

M Julian U. Stein, "AifartcJ Hyste»r tUue^uon for ihc Eanciblc 
M«fti*I1/ K»ntfi<ip^<d ' lOJi.r.L'k , OcitmUt \H2, Vot. )J. No. 
^ 51. 




Hained from study hiills so as not to mi»s any 
of their sicliool vvorkf They can help in bringing 
the children to class, dressing and^ undressing 
for swimming, rcnioving braccs» assisting in the 
organi/iUion of games, and acting i^s referees 
and umpires. 
There arc several outcomes that are desired. After 
a trial period the program should be evaluated in 
light of selhacks or real progress n)ade with the slu* 
dents. Sullice it to say more are in the liopeful stage 
than perhaps will ever become realities. Several of 
these arc as follows: 

h **The student will be better able to cope \yith 
his conditions. 

2. Greater independence will be achieved by the 
handicapped individual. 

3. The student*s desire to get along better with 
others will be boosted. 

4. The siudGnt*s faculties can improve to enable 
greater scholastic improvement* This involves 
alternating periods of stress and relaxation. 

5. The pupil will see his poienlial and will attempt 
to develop it.'* 

6. The student will be in experiences for improv- 
ing physical growth up to his potential* 

1. The child will be having some fun leading to a 
zest for lifci 

8. The child wiii experience success which will 
diminish the possibility of an inferiority com- 
plex. 

9. The handicapped person will have a sense of 
belonging* 

10. The child will develop a pride in his school. 

Progression front Mass Class lo an 
Individual Gynt Program 

It is the consensus of opinion that the orthopedic 
gym progrnn) is a highly successful operation. Mis- 
lakes arc made as is expected in selection of activities 
and materials; however, most of ti)e program is ex- 
tremely well received by the participating youngsters. 
Parents are solid in their support; and administrators, 
faculty, students, and experts in the orthopedic field 
are most gracious in their support and advice. 

Discussions held informally as well as in the form 
of written evaluations show an overwhelming degree 
of enihusiasm for continuation of the program. There 
is also a desire for expanding the time allotment to 
include a driver education course and some art work 
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lo sujn)icnicia the tc;Uilnr physical education and rcc- 
rcntiounl proiV{Mns. llie youagsters indicaicd Ihcy 
would like lo come lu ilic f.yni 5 days por v/cok. 

Careful aiKilysis of ide siil>inil:i'd rcporls indicates 
everyone conccriv»*d wiili participation, adnunisuu* 
tion^ tcncliin^, or just observing the orthopedic class 
is sold on its value, as a physical conditioner, devel- 
oper of health aKitudcs and provider of fun far all 
the youngsters. 

Interest ill athletics h stimulated to a degree that 
several of the boys have volunteered to serve as niati- 
agers for junior varsity and varsity toanis-proof of 
Iheir value and wortli to their school. 

The fiigh ratings received by the program gave 
credence to the fact that somehow all handicapped 
Children must be given tlic opportunily to become 
involved. With the .authorizations provided by the 
Elenicntary and Secondary Education Act, a means 
became available for expanding the program by the 
Incorporation of needed cquipmenl and the hiring of 
additional personnel to insure that every child be 
scheduled every day of (he wcork. A report was sub* 
milted, evaluated, and approved. I'lans were formu- 
lated and put inlo operation with the following format: 

The students (one or more) come to the class and 
arc met by a teacher. The pupils then change into 
gym clothes in a pu'vate dressing (locker) room area 
and proceed to the physical therapy room. A regular 
program of physical training (based on rccommcuda* 
tlons of the school*s orthopedic surgeon in consulta- 
tion with pupil's personal doctor) is administered, This 
phase of Ihc class continues for 10 minutes. The 
teacher next provides the core section of the class 
which might consist of such activities as participation 
in a recreational game or instruction in a carry-over 
sport such as archer y, bowling, or swlnmung.Thc child 
then returns to the private orthopedic shower room 
for a refreshing shower, dresses, and returns to his 
academic classes. 

Tlic progran) was initiated in Scpten;ber 1968 and 
48 youngsters with various; degrees of disability, both 
boys and girls, participated. The follosving items were 
constantly kept in mind throughout the school year: 

i« All children had an opportunity to participate. 

2. An active and diversified program was available 
and utilized. 

3. The children had fun in many of the activities, 

4. Attention was given to developing physical fit- 
ness, learning rules of games and playing within 
Ihc spirit of these rules, all of which help to 
promote good mental altitudes. 

5. An atn^osphcre was provided in which the 



youngsters coutd discover and develop their 
strengths. 

6, Devices included: simple directions; teacher 
participation; liberal use of praise and encour- 
agement; progressive steps to insure learning 
of skills and techniques; and developmenl of 
excellent teachcr-siudcnt rapport. 

Statcmenf of Need • 

Edticnlion and Cultural FaciliticB 
and licsources 

The City School District of Rochester includes 43 
elcr.'entary schools, eight comprehensive high schools, 
and bne technical and industrial higli school. In addi- 
tion, the school system is involved in s\ich programs 
as a Manpower Development arid Training Center and 
a series of preschool programs supported ihrougli the 
local Conununily Action Program funded under the 
Economic Opportunity Act. As a participating mem- 
ber of the Genesee Valley School D;Jvelopment Asso- 
ciation, the Rochester city school system is part of a 
cooperative educational enterprise involving 40 school 
districts. 

Rochester and surrounding towns are the homes of 
numerous institutions of higher education: University 
of Rochcstcj', St. John Fisher College, Nazareth Col- 
lege, Roberts Wesleyan College, Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, Rochester Institute. of Technology, 
State University Colleges at Ikockpori and Genesee, 
and Monroe Community College. 
. Rochester is most fortunate in having an excellent 
library system, the Memorial Art Gallery, and the 
Museum of Arts and Sciences. It is also svell known 
as the home of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the Eastman School of Music. In addition, the 
Community Players and the new Theatre Hast attest 
to the interest of the rcsidctits of Rochester in drama. 

-There arc 101 social agencies in the Rochester area 
cooperatively joined under a Council of Social Agen- 
cies for Rochester and Monroe County, 

Rocliester has an international reputation as the 
home of many welUknov/n industries which work co- 
operatively with the local Chamber of Commerce and 
also as participants in an Industrial Managcmenl 
Council 

In addition, the services of the Monroe County 
Health Bureau, Day Care Training Center for Har^di- 
capped Children in Monroe County, Inc., United Ce- 
rebral Palsy Association of Rochester Area, Inc., the 
Special Education Department and the Pupil Person- 
nel Services Division of the City School District, as 



well OS ihc services of ilie Division of llcuiih nnd 
|*hyslcal Bducalion aiul Rccrcalioa of iho New York 
Siaic nduciUion Division, will ho available. 

It will be n function of ihc plunninii f/oup of this 
projecl to coordinate and urliculale the many facili. 
lies available wiih li\c puiposcs and aciivilics iliai arc 
described in (his application. 

Dctcrmtnatlon of Ncals un<l Priorities 

Since one of primary objectives of public edu- 
cation is to provide each child wiih educational CApe- 
liences most appropriate to his needs, interests, and 
ability, it is essential that a suitable progran\ be olkred 
the child with severe physical handicaps. Tlie City 
School District has been faced with the problem of 
providing continuous and appropriate educational 
opportunities for such children. It has found thai the 
number of such children is limited in any one school. 
Moreover, it has been dcnionsiratcd that severely 
physically handicapped children may j)ror!t from regu- 
lar classroom experiences, if ihcy arc fortunate enough 
to have an experienced, synip.ithctic, and understand- 
ing teacher who provides a comprehensive program 
and who has the time and enerf,y to work closely 
with each child. Unfortunately, for many handicapped 
children such optimum conditions are not usually 
available. 

A limited physical education program for handi- 
capped children v/a$ started at JefTerson H!gh School 
In 1964 when there were only 20 such pupils enrolled 
in this school. This program was' made possible 
through the voluntary ca'oris of the physical education 
slafl. No specialized equipment was available and no 
staff was assigned to the program. Despite these limi- 
tations, the activities altraclcd the auenlion of City 
School District staff as well ns stn({ from Monroe 
County Public and Parochial Schools. 

The operation of physical education classes for the 
handicapped within the City School District has 
aroused the interest of some suburban parents to 
place Iheir children into these classes. As a direct re- 
sult/the number of pupils seeking this program has 
doubled. 

The City School District, recognizing the need for 
providing special facilities for physically handi- 
capped pupils, has remodeled a large locker room to 
provide two additional rooms to serve handicapped 
pupili in the physical education program. 

To provide a comprehensive program for this 
number of pupils, as well ai (o prepare for an antici- 
pat^dJncrease in the number of such pupils, demands 



the services of fulMimo stall. This project hus grown 
out of reco^jnilion of this need, ruilher, equipment 
is rctjuired to provide a more con^prelicnsivc progr.un. 

This project was one of approximately 20 submit- 
led to tlie Superintendent of Schools for consideration. 
A review comniiiicc of teachers and administrators 
reconmiended that it be submitted asone of six projects 
from the City School District of Rochester. Al a later 
meeting between City School District siafl and the 
coordinator of title 111 GSfiA in the New York State 
Education Depaitmenl it was decided that this exem- 
plary projecl be submitted a^ one of two projects 
from the City School District of Rochester. 

lidlionatc for Planning Grant as Beat 
Solution io Meet Needs 

Since this project is exemplary, this grant i$ de- 
signed to provide a most comprehensive program for 
the severely iiandicappcd. The cooperation of the lo- 
cal, Slate, and national agencies has been promised 
in order to accomplish this project. 

A special grant appears to be the most rapid method 
for t^he accomplishment of this exemplary project. 

Program Emphasis 

The severely handicapped student must be given 
every opportunity to achieve equal rights in the avail* 
ability of educational opponunilics. IZxperiencc to 
dale has shown that conflicts in school scheduling, 
lack of teaching statT, and transportation difTicutlics 
liave inadc it extremely diflicult to schedule all handi- 
capped sludenis to attend classes in health, physical 
education, and driver education. This means some 
handicapped children do not have an opportunity to 
exercise their usable nuiscles but arc confined to their 
wheelchairs, braces, of crutches for the entire school 
day. ' 

This proposal calls for the assignment of three 
physical education specialists to facilitate the estab* 
lishmcnl of an exemplary physical education program. 
This program will be scheduled to insure that every 
handicapped student has one period of activity daily. 

The pcr.^onncl will supervise physical education 
and swimmiing activities and therapy as prescribed by 
the student's doctor or the school orthopedic special- 
ist, Personnel will also supervise the use of therapy 
equipment and showers and assist in dressing the 
handicapped. 

The program will include*. 



Physiatt KiUtcatton ActiviUcs 
t. Swimming 

2. SVcifiht irai!uni» and a lej-ulnr exercise proiUi^Jii 
IhM woiihl i'lKOiupass both isometric aud iso* 
towk acilviiics 

3. Wulkii^i* and hiking -boih outside or inside on 
0 Ircndinill ' 

4. Archciy 

5. UndjtiinloM 

6. Horseshoes 

7. App«irntus-lixcpGcnic« rowing ninchincs, bi- 
cycle madiine, cic. 

8. D^tskclball and other ball skills Uul can be 
VMighi individually 

• 9. Table icnnis 

10. Tennis 

11. Rhythmics 

12. Track and field cvcnts-atl llic everts that can 
be practiced for the National Wheelchair 
Games and * the Paraoiyjnpics (wheelchair 
dashes, shot put, javelin, discus, wheelchair 
slaton), etc.) 

IteercaUonat Actlviiics 

1* Archery 

2. Bowling 

3. " Table (ennis 

4. Golf 

5. Riflery 

6. Dart throwing 
Horseshoes 

B* Shufneboard 

9. Fly casting 

JO. Pool and billiards 

II* Ouiet games (chess, checkers, etc.) 

12. Arts and crafts 

13. Music appreciation and musical games 
(rhythms) 

14. Camping skills and activities 

15. Croquet 

Driver Kducatlon 

Driver educaiion will inspire conddence and inde- 
pendence in the physically handicapped youngster and 
will permit him to lake his rightful phicc in society. 

This program will be available to the physically 
handicapped. When scheduled for driver educaiion, 
ihc student wili be assigned to two peiiods per week 
behind*lhc-wltccl and two periods of theory. 

20 ' , . 



Phnnlnf/ of t^rii(frum * 
Plantiiit^* lUiftlcipMts 

1, F.Jucation and Local Ai'ency Participation 
The chief consultant in health and physical ed- 
ucation for the city school district, the director of 
special education for the city school district, the 
physical educaiion stall at Jcltcrson Hii;h School, 
the hclpingacacher for the physically haiidicapped 
at Jcl!cr,son High School, llie [irincipals of the 
schools, and Dr. William l lowe» the school ortho- 
pedic physician, met several limes to plan this ex- 
emplary program. The supervisor of physical thera- 
pists and the school medical director of the Mon- 
roe County Health Uureau were also involved* Let- 
ters of involvement are incorporated in the assur- 
ances as evidence of imercsl. 

2. Pavticipation of Teachers 

This project provides for the Jnvolvement of 
teachers and staffs from the cooperating agencies 
in workshops^ evaluation procedures, and critiques. 

Descripiion of Platum$, Mcfhods, and Procedures 

Jefferson Hlgli School is the receiving school for 
the severely physically handicapped. The department 
head of health and physical education ar;d ihe project 
director recognized the need for a good program of 
physical education and recreation. The director and 
the assistant director of health and physical education 
for New York were consulted as well as the consultant 
for title Hi projects in the New York State Education 
Department* 

Review of the literature indicates that few programs 
of this kind exist tliroughoui the country. No program 
of this kind exists in the public schools of Ucw York 
State. 

The acting v cc principal of JclTcrson High School, 
the department head of health and physical educaiion 
at Jefferson High School, and the chief consultant for 
health and physical educaiion, City School District 
of Rochester, met with county and city health olVtcials 
to discuss and plan the proposed project. 

FacilUivst Erjulpnivntt and Maicviah 
IhitigUscd 

Facilitici 

Jefferson High School facilities 

f!yninasiums-60* x W nch 
switiirtiin^i ptHi?-)3' xiS' 
iwonewroomi 
two tennis courts (ouidoors) 
two blacktop bask<ibaH courts (outdoors) 



tfow Uchi^ Us^d 

EquipniCfJl needed for \hh projccl iciuls to be 
unique in nauirc. h is not ihe lypo of cquipincnl nor- 
mally found in or available tliiooj'h \\w regular physi- 
Okl cducatioi\ progran^. The following iipcciali/i-d 
equipment is essential lo provide physical education 
and recreation for severely pUysically liaodicappcd 
children: 

Plfltform nh'tics A' x 8' x »8" 2 

Parallel h:iis (wnlkcr ailjuMablc) 2 

Walk€rcU<s-{t>IOinr. ^ 

Limtex aluailmim »iJius<nbte canes 6 

HanJy Slandy splial scu . 2 

Stationary bicycles 2 

• Strctchaways 35 

Los^uaaO cruichcs 6 

(adjiisiable aluminum) 

Adiuslnbtc Cflnc$ 6 

Standftrd v\H>ds:n crutches 6 

Book carriers hr wlicclchatrs 33 . 

Archery mMs 4 

EascIs lo hold archery mais 4 

Archcfy targci faces iS" 24 

Archery gloves 12 

Alumiaum ground quivers 6 

Archery arm guards 12 

Targol arrows 24" I Cross 

Target arrows 26*' *A gross 

Archery bows 20 lb, \l 

231b.. 6 

30 lb. 2 

Archery backsiop ncl (10' Hi x20') 1 

Darl boards 2 

)%ockcl dans (5uci40i> cup) 2 seis 

Conibiriaiion d!Ml sols 2 sets 
^ {basebnll an<l (l.trl gnmc) 

Indoor rubber harscshf>cs 2 afcls 

Deck tennis rings 4 

i^ubber quoit sets 2 

Safe«TAVaybowHng (plastic) 2 sets 

Candlcpin bowling I *ct 

Mais (folding lypi5) 4* X 5* 10 

Rubber cbcsi exercisers 12 



1 4 

8 
1 

I pair 

I dole a 

I 

2 

I 

1 



I 



10 rolls 



ifoldinp table tennisiable 
Table tcr.nii^ puddles 
Tabic tennis net 
Table tennis bri!cUls (or net 
Table lonnis bulls 
Croquet scis 

Came n>*>i»» ihiiUlcboavd sets 
Billiard table 

Isomclflc-lsoiotAlc Trainer (nuiltiplc 

purp<jsc and use) (out $ir»liun-* 
Aft and haodicrurt materials 
Chess, checkeis, Monopoly games 
koll-out tcthcrbadset 
VVcigln iritlningequipnicnl 
Record player 
Records 

Movie Ciimcra tJmn^ and projector 
Smni Aim 
Swimming safely bchs 
Oyer lift 
Rowing machine 
Chest pulley N^eighls 
Portable rapip for swimming pool 
Equipaicnt <a be recommended by M.D 



Conclusion 

It was felt that, in retrospect^ the following out- 
comes have been achieved: 

1, Students were belter able lo cope with their 
handicaps. 

2, Students Jichtcvcd greater independence. 

3. Scudcnts indicated a keen desire to improve 
their skills and physical development. - 

4. Students had fun in many activities. 

5. Students developed a pride in succeeding in 
athletics. 

6, Students had a sense of belonelng. 

7, Students developed more strength. 

8. Students developed an interest in athletics; sev- 
eral boys volunteered to serve as managers for 
the varsity teams. 



AllAIMi:!) i'HYSICM* I'.DUCA'MON rUOGU.VM VOW OUTHOi'IvOlC STUDENTS 

itfTmon IK^h Sellout 
1968-69 



rhysknl ndkic^don Swimming 

R^CtStrdtion Sept. 4 Kc^jstri^Uon 

Oficntaiion 9 Oficntaiion 



Skili s Games kw Siunis 



Scpi.l6«)0 Aahcfy, il.nl Ihfowing, mild hiking ScpL 16 Brealhing holdinc Counl fingers underwater 

BLOCK " " " " " Sept. 21 Prone HoM ,)'lv>Mins for lime 

J ^ " " " " 30 DackHoai JcUyfish. prone A back 

Oct. 7-21 Ad.^ptcd soccer, horseshoes, wnlking Ocl. 7 Posh off, kick, glide ....Front ^Hde for dislnnce 

BLOCK Co.-*! balJ, hor^'sbocs, w.-ilking 14 Change direction Ch^tin sv/iriiming 

^ U Line soci.cr» horseshoes, wfilking 21 Turning over Tront someisaull 

* Whcck'lu'iir Sivccr, horseshoes, w.ilking 

0\:L2S« BAsketball .'iciivitics. <|iilci soci.M pmos 28 Porpohine Porpoising race 

Nov. 1$ Skills, pavbioft, shooUng movemcni, checkers, chess Nov. 4 Trending \va;cr ....Treaviing w.iler for time 

*&LOCK Tree throws, card games 1 1 Sculling ScuUir.i?, head fust, feet 

HI Adapted >s'hcelchDir baskcib.'\lh guessing games f\ni 

18 Fin and winging Water volleyb.-^ll 



Nov. 25- Volleyball, badmlnlon^ table tennis . 25 OraduaKy more into ..Log rolling 

Dec. 9 " J' " " deep end 

BLOCK " " " • Dec. 2 Harness (Hoating Bobbing, number and 

,1V " " " " threading, disiancc 

jwlmming) 
9 Human sifokc Wntcrtag 



Dec. 16-* Weight tf^iining* rhythmics i6 Side stroke Con;e overlag 

Jah. J J. Wcight-isomctfic exercises; rhyihmics-square Jnn. 6 Crawl sirokc Keep Away 

DLOCK ^ dumbclls d.-^ncing \y Breast stroke FolJovv the leader 

V Weight-pulleys; rhyihn^ics-sociiO dancing 

Jan. 20- WMoHTTnAiNiNG RnYtiisttcs 20 ticm. back siroke Safeiy iag 

Feb. 3 Barbells. Music appreciation Jan. 27 Br.ciSNERS 

bLOCK Rotators Music games Feb. 3 Face float 

^' VI Rowing-isoionic exercises 



Feb. 10-24 


Apparains-iunAbling, vir.ual aides 




10 




BLOCK 


Apparatus, balance bcnn^, um^btins, n\ovics 




17 




VH 


Apparatus, tov^' parnllet bars, tumbling, arts and 




24 


Swim-turn to back .... 




crafts 






float 


Mar. 2- 16 


Apparntus, horse» tumbling, aris and crnfis 


Mar. 


2 












and swim 


BLOCK 


Apparatus, low horizontal bars, tun^bJing, art ap- 




9 




vm 


preciation. Apparatus, low horizontal bars, 




16 


A.R.C. Deep Water 




tumbling, palming, etc. 






Test 


Mar. 23- 


Apparatus, tun\bling, art appreciation, p.^iniing, etc. 








Apr. 13 


O i* at* »* // 


Apr, 


6 


' |NTtKMtD!ATES 


BLOCK 


*» tt 90 00 it 




13 


Back Float-deep 


IX 








water 








20 


Etem. back stroke 



Apr. 27- Group ganws, shufllcboard. clock golf 27 Dive-swim .... 

May n Putting, tag g.-^mcs, moJificJ bowling Mt\duwKit( 

BLOCK Circle giwncs, chasing-l1ceing» and ball Activities Tread water .... 

X 5-miauie swint 



U Is wlicvcd that ol! LcncfitvU from ilic first year pisscmlautloit 
OlopmUon. A btbad public relations program informi the pub- 

lic of this progr«m. News release via iiewspapers, "-y 
radio, auci lekvlslon help to publicize the activities. 



ERIC . 



